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(Musca dome stic a), the currant-worm (Nematus ventricosus), oyster- 
shell bark-louse (Aspidiotus conchiformis), several species of plant- 
lice {Aphides), the cockroach (Blatta orienialis), the croton-bug 
(Ectobia germanicd), the meal-worm (Tenebrio molitor), the grain- 
weevil (Sitophilus granarius), the bee-moth (Galleria cereand), the 
codling-moth of the apple (Carpocapsa pomonelld), the cabbage- 
moth (Plutella cruciferarum), the carpet-moth [Tinea tapetzelld)} 
the clothes-moth (Tinea vestianelid), the fur-moth (Tinea pelio- 
nelld)} the currant borer (Algeria tip u lif or mis), and within the few 
past years, the asparagus -beetle [Crioceris asparae,i), and the well- 
known destructive cabbage-butterfly (Pieris rapci). All of these, 
and the formidable list might be greatly extended, we have 
received from Europe, while very few of our native insect pests 
have been sent in return. Should our late exportation of the 
Colorado potato-beetle (Doryophora decemlineatd), prove as in- 
jurious in Europe as in this country, which there is much reason 
to doubt, we shall still be very far from having made a commen- 
surate return. While the few American species which have been 
introduced in Great Britain and on the continent have not spread 
to any great extent, in almost every instance where injurious in- 
sects have been brought thence to this country, their number and 
their ravages have been greatly increased. Thus, while the re- 
cent advent of the Anthrenus scrophularice has brought consterna- 
tion in many of our homes, we have been unable to find any 
record of its preying upon carpets, or other woolens, in the Old 
VVorid, where it has been so long known. Even special inquiry 
made by me of one of the leading Entomologists of Europe, has 
failed to elicit any such information. It is said there to infest 
dried meats and similar substances. Perhaps its fondness for 
carpets is a new taste which its transportation hither has developed. 



RECENT LITERATURE. 

Emerton's Structure and Habits of Spiders. 2 — This is 
eminently a book for boys and girls who are in any way 
interested in natural history, as it is a simple, readable, thoroughly 
intelligible account of the external and internal structure of 
spiders, with their classification ; while, as an account of the more 

1 Mr. V. T. Chambers finds differences in these two species from the European 
ones {Canadian Entomologist, 7, pp. 124, 125). 

2 American Natural History Series, vol. 2. The Structure and Habits of Spiders. 
By J. H. Emerton. Illustrated. Salem, S. E. Cassino, Naturalists' Agency, 1S78. 
I2mo, pp. 118. 
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striking habits, indoors and out, of these interesting creatures, it is 
the best and most original book in our language. Lending a 
great charm and interest are the original photo-electrotypes, many 
illustrating the spiders in the process of spinning their webs, 
laying their eggs, and showing the various forms of nests and 
cocoons for housing the eggs. The naturalness of the drawings, 
especially those of the spiders standing on tip-toe (viz : Figs 40, 
41, 42) ; of the spiders laying eggs (Figs. 56, 57, 58, 59, 60), have 
certainly never been surpassed. In all these matters our author's 
many years' observations of spiders and their ways, and his facile 
pencil, as seen not only in the drawings of the entire spiders, but 
also the anatomical details, give this little book the air not only 
of the work of an adept in the difficult art of observation, which 
makes the book thoroughly popular and interesting to the young, 
but it is really, in its way, an admirable, authoritative monograph. 

The figure (8) on page 20, illustrating in a general manner the 
internal anatomy of a spider, is a most successful drawing, and 
not surpassed for clearness and intelligibility. We congratulate 
the author on the success of his first literary venture, and the 
publisher on the beautiful and tasteful dress of the book, and trust 
that the remainder of the series will add to the number, now so 
small, of American books for American boys and girls, which 
shall not only instruct but attract them strongly to the study of 
nature in the fields and woods, or at least out of doors. 

Our main cause for fault-finding with Mr. Emerton's book is 
that there is not more of it. At times he is too brief; fifty pages 
more would have added to its value, and in some places he might 
have entered into longer explanations without wearying his 
readers. On page 12 we should have preferred the word cephalo- 
thorax, or head-thorax, instead of thorax. There is little in the 
book which is not original, most of it will be quite new to 
naturalists, and we anticipate that it will give a fresh stimulus to 
the study of spiders, which have such highly-developed reasoning- 
powers, and which, the more we know them, become the more 
interesting, despite their repulsive exterior and often disagreeable 
manners. 

The Naturalists' Directory for 1878. 1 — The title given 
below so well characterizes this useful publication that we need 
but call attention to a new feature in the work, viz., the addition 
of a list of scientific societies, clubs, museums, etc., in the United 
States and Canada, with the addresses of the Presidents and 
Secretaries. Though on casual examination we notice one or 
two errors, the work of compilation, difficult enough to perform 

1 The Naturalists' Directory for fS^S, containing the names of the Naturalists of 
America north of Mexico, arranged alphabetically, and by departments ; also a !i^t 
of scientific societies, and a catalogue of obtainable scientific books, arranged bv 
subjects. Edited by Samuel E. Cassino. Salem, Naturalists' Agency, 1878. 
i2mo, pp. 



